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NOTHING has served to sustain the Ne- 
gro’s faith in the sincerity of the Ad- 
ministration’s attitude toward his status as 
Federal much the recently 
. nounced appointment o 
Appointment Eugene Kinckle Jones as 
Adviser on Negro Affairs in the Department 
of Commerce. This generous act on the part 
of Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 
has done more than any other thing to dis- 
sipate the doubt which had unquestionably 
begun to pervade the Negro group as to the 
ultimate results of the New Deal. 

The valiant efforts of the Administration 
to launch the Recovery Program have been 
enormously complicated by the perplexing 
and vexatious problems of race adjustment. 
Custom, tradition and fear have not only 
impeded the progress of Recovery but in 
some cases have actually stopped it. Not 
only has the situation become disheartening 
to Negroes, it has become of profound con- 
cern to many liberal and fair-minded whites 
who see the possibility of grave racial dis- 
turbances unless some degree of under- 
standing and harmony can be attained. 

It would be difficult to find a person in 
America better fitted to deal with these 
thorny questions of race than Eugene 
Kinckle Jones. For twenty-three years he 
has been the Executive Secretary of the 
National Urban League, an organization 
founded on the principle of inter-racial co- 
operation as the best method for the solu- 
tion of racial problems of America. He has 
a profound and exact knowledge of the eco- 
nomic, social and political status of the 
Negro. Born and reared in the first capital 
of the Confederacy he knows and under- 
stands the South, its history, its ideals, its 
people—black and white. As the directing 
head of the Urban League he has been a 
leader in evolving the social programs which 
were demanded by the influx of a million 
and a half Negroes into the industrial cen- 
ters of the North. 

His work in the past two decades and 
more for better race relations has earned 
for him the respect of his own race and the 
confidence of that part of white America 


sympathetic to the aspirations of the Negro. 

The Executive Board of the National 
Urban League has loaned Mr. Jones to the 
government for the period that his services 
will be needed in helping to put over the 
Recovery Program insofar as it affects the 
Negro. In doing this it merely fulfills to a 
degree its ultimate purpose, which is to 
serve the United States of America as best 
it can. 

HE was of that glorious number of her 
race that have enriched womanhood: 
Phyllis Wheatley, Sojourner Truth, Harriet 
Pubman. Like them she 
Lucy Laney _ overcame the historic han- 
of her sex. She did 
more. She surmounted the towering barriers 
of race. 

According to popular conceptions she 
may not be ranked as a great educator. 
Haines Institute, over whose destinies she 
presided, may never reach the stature of a 
great university. But in the broader mean- 
ing of the term, she will undoubtedly be 
revered as one of the great teachers of her 
time. 

For on the lives of hundreds of young 
men and women, who passed through the 
open gates of Lucy Laney’s school, there 
was stamped the imprint of her amazing 
character. She could not give them much 
beyond the fundamentals of learning but 
she could and did give them what is infinite- 
ly more important, vision that has no dark 
horizon—and faith in themselves and in 
their race. 

Before her fading eyes during her final 
years she could see pass the men and women 
who came to her as bewildered black boys 
and girls. Leaders in every field—graduates 
of the great educational institutions of 
America, competent physicians, skilfull 
surgeons, able lawyers, inspiring teachers, 
successful business men and women, devot- 
ed ministers! 

The years had been hard. She earned res- 
pite. Of her it can be said, as has been said 
of another of her race— 

“Servant of God—thy work well done.” 
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Should Black Turn Red 2 


By Mitier 


HERE is much wild talk in the air con- 
cerning the drift of the American Negro 
towards communism. A congressional commit- 
tee, headed by Hon. Hamilton Fish, devoted 
much attention to ferreting out facts and in- 
formation bearing on this feature of its in- 
quiry. It found sufficient evidence to show that 
the Negro must no longer be 


cruited from the Pariahs and social outcasts. 
The fact that communism is not native to 
the American soil nor indigenous to American 
Spirit and genius renders it all the more dan- 
gerous for the Negro to become entangled in 

the meshes of its intrigue. 
This socialistic propaganda, alien in origin. 
inspiration, and advocacy is 


considered wholly immune to 
this type of propaganda. 
Radical emissaries have been 
busy in this field, not wholly 
without results. They come 
to the Negro under the influ- 


ence and inspiration of Mos- sails Communism and the 


cow, and assure him that a 
communistic state would not 
only cure the economic ills 
of mankind, but at the same 
time would solve the other- 


pouses it. 


sage, venerable teacher of 


Negro youth, bitterly as- 
Negro intellectual who es- 


—The Editor 


calculated to undermine and 
overthrow the basic princi- 


Kelly Miller, philosopher, ples of American institu- 


tions. Its apostles are neg- 
ligible in number, influence 
and power, and are sustained 
only by the zeal and enthusi- 
asm of the fanatic. It is not 
a part of their cunning to 
caution the weak and helpless 
Negro against the danger of 
sedition and treason against 
his flag and country. It is 


wise insoluble race prob- 
lem. Any submerged group 
or suppressed minority is looked upon by the 
peddler of panaceas as a fertile soil for the 
sowing of his seed. Social dissatisfaction and 
unrest furnish the food upon which proselyt- 
ism thrives. Christianity made its primary ap- 
peal by offering a new hope to those who labor 
and are heavy ladened. “Liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity” fired the imagination of the French- 
men groaning under a heavy heel of tyranny. 
“The equality of all men” was the glittering 
hope held out by the American Revolution to 
a proud people chafing under oppressive taxa- 
tion without representation. The Promised 
Land is always alluring to those who wander in 
the wilderness. It is easy to beguile a gullible 
folk, like the Negro, with glaring promise of 
escape from present ills and hope of future 
happiness. The Negro’s enthusiastic patriotism 
and emotional loyalty have been relied on, up 
to now, to render him immune to all such en- 
ticements. During the World War, the cun- 
ning Germans, noted for their regime of racial 
ruthlessness, sought, without avail, by playing 
upon his real and fancied grievance to swerve 
the Negro from his traditional devotion to his 
country and flag. But now come the Moscow 
emissaries and bring him, not only glad tid- 
ings, but proffer of kindly and generous ser- 
vice. They imitate the method of the mis- 
sionaries in India and China, whose converts 
consist mainly of “rice Christians” re- 


peculiarly dangerous for a 
proscribed minority to prove disloyal to the 
ideals of the majority. All forms of cruelty 
and outrage are deemed justified by the de- 
mands of self preservation. All that the Negro 
has or may hope to have in this land grows 
out of his loyalty to his country’s ideals— 
because he loves what it loves and hates what 
it hates. Although he is subjected to hardship 
and injustice, yet he loves and serves, though 
he suffers. 

The emissaries and apostles of commun- 
ism seek to confirm the doctrine they preach 
by the deeds they perform. They are not 
ashamed of the doctrine they profess. The 
stigma of social equality does not phase or 
frighten them. They stage public parades on 
our streets in protest against outrage heaped 
upon the defenseless Negro. They do not shrink 
from whatever contact may be necessary to 
demonstrate the concrete embodiment of their 
faith. They invite persecution and imprison- 
ment in the Negro’s behalf. They give the Ne- 
gro the second highest place on their ticket in 
the presidential campaign. They openly face 
and defy the South’s most passionate dogma 
as to race relations. They vie with the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People in defending the race against 
injustice and legal discrimination. They won 
in the contest for the privilege of defending 
the Scottsboro boys which they did with a 
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legal acumen and a reckless courage which 
challenges the admiration of the whole nation. 
They have opened the jury box to Negro ven- 
iremen in the South which had been effectively 
closed to them since the overthrow of Recon- 
struction. Such demonstration of genuineness, 
sincerity and altruistic friendship is hard to 
resist. If the rulers of church and state, politics 
and business, who so bitterly deplore commun- 
ism and who abhor the idea of having such mis- 
chievous doctrine inculcated upon the colored 
race, would but concentrate their concern in 
behalf of justice and fair play for the Negro, 
there would be no need of combatting this 
vicious propaganda. A modicum of preventive 
caution would stop at the start the evil which 
they are now so frantic to counteract. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
But the specific performances of these emis- 
saries and apostles of communism, with evident 
proselyting intent, are far from sufficient to 


justify the Negro for committing suicide by — 


way of sedition and treason. He accepts the 
deed but eschews the doctrine. The remedy for 
the just grievances of the Negro lies in the 
observance of the Constitution, not in its de- 
struction. Whatever may be the belief of these 
emissaries in the efficacy of their new cult, the 
attempt to plant the seeds of revolt in the 
minds of so helpless a minority as the Ameri- 
can Negro is not only dangerous but wicked. 
Sad indeed will be the day for the American 
Negro when, under any pretext, he is induced 
to turn his back on the American Flag. 

The relative and rival claims of a socialistic 
and a democratic state might well be consi- 
dered on the basis of their respective merits, 
wholly apart from the purpose of the present 
discussion, whose chief concern is with th« 
query: “What bearing would the inauguration 
of a socialistic state in America have upon our 
domestic race problem?” However well adapted 
the economic and political policy of a commun- 
istic state may be for the Russian people can 
have little bearing upon its suitability to 
American conditions. The conditions are so 
diverse that, whatever may be the advantages 
or defects of the one, furnishes no safe guide 
for the other. There are 160,000,000 Russians 
who are at least homogeneous in color even 
though they may lack the cohesive strength 
of tribal unity. H. G. Wells tells that imperial 
Rome, in integrating the various tribes and 
nations of the world into one political unity, 
was greatly aided by the fact that these people 
were approximately of the same color. Such 
differences as existed were for the most part 
of low visibility, and therefore did not so easily 
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arouse racial animosities and antagonism. In 
the United States the white and colored races 
are divided by a color margin more apparent 
than that which separates any other varieties 
of the human family. The Russian people have 
never had any intimate experience with the 
black race. Their attitude on the race question 
is theoretical and idealistic, while that of 
America grows out of experience and reality. 
The Russians have been for so long a time 
inured to the habit of subordination and ser- 
vile obedience that it has become a part of the 
co-efficiency of the blood. It is an easy step 
from the dictatorship of the Czar who claimed 
his authority from above to that of Lenin and 
Stalin who assume power in behalf of the pro- 
letariat, without its consultation or consent. 
The old and the new autocracy differ only in 
shifting the sanction of authority from one 
assumed basis to another. The reformers and 
restless spirits under a despotism have no re- 
course except to violence and revolt. Whereas 
in America the tradition of self-government is 
rooted and grounded in the structure and 
genius of Anglo-Saxon folk sense. The Con- 
stitution of the United States provides for all 
needed changes to meet the expanding require- 
ments of modern demands and to remedy just 
grievances through permissive and provided for 
amendments of organic law. A shift from dem- 
ocracy to communism would be like a leap from 
law to anarchy. 

The whole world today is in a messianic state 
of mind. Although it may not be looking for 
some supernal personality to come down from 
the skies to save it from its sins and misdeeds, 
yet there is universal feeling that we are near 
the brink of a new economic and social order. 
The rapid advance in discovery and invention 
makes some form of technocracy inevitable. Ex- 
isting forms of government must needs be re- 
shaped to meet the exactions of the coming 
order of things. That the laboring man, the 
world over will enjoy a larger part of the usu- 
fruct of wealth which his labor makes possible, 
no one with mental rating above the moron 
can for a moment doubt; that the capitalistic 
motive will veer from selfish profit to social 
benefit is equally obvious. No one needs expect 
the Negro to keep his mind and mouth shut 
to the significance of world movements look- 
ing to the betterment of the human lot. But 
he need not stretch his imagination beyond the 
Constitution of the United States. The emo- 
tional explosion of the “fanatical fringe” of 
the Negro intelligentsia may be ignored as be- 
ing too far at variance with the basic Negro 
folk nature to make any impression of social 
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significance. The vapid mouthing of the irre- 
sponsible intellectuals merely enables them to 
throw off their suppressed passion for impo- 
tent protest. Sound advice and sane counsel 
would caution the Negro to think seriously of 
the ills he has, before flying foolishly unto those 
he knows not of. If the Negro were not dis- 
satisfied and restive under injustice and oppres- 
sion, he would thereby prove himself deficient 
in the qualities which go to make up good 
American citizenship. But to hope for relief 
through disruptive agitation is merely the op- 
timism of the fool. Calm and dispassionate an- 
alysis of all of the factors of the equation by 
which he is controlled must convince him that 
his best hope for salvation lies in adherence to 
the underlying foundation of the American idea 
which seeks rulership based, not on class or 
mass, but on the common consent of all. The 
race is widely extolled for its Christian vir- 
tues of patience and fortitude, and with a 
genuine faith that enables it to endure as if 
realizing in advance the ‘substance of things 
hoped for. The Negro has rather the salutary 
patience of Job who preferred to suffer afflic- 
tion and wait till his change came, than risk 
the advice of his more intemperate wife who 
would curse God and die. His ultimate salva- 
tion will depend on his persistance in the faith 
and patience. In his present state of helpless- 
ness he can not match wrong with revenge or 
overcome evil by reprisal. 

In 1872, Horace Greely, the valiant anti- 
slavery apostle, bolted the regular Republican 
Party because of its real or alleged shortcom- 
ings. Appeal was made to the Negro to espouse 
the cause of this great emanipator as the new 
hope. It was then that Frederick Douglass ut- 
tered that memorable warning to his race: “The 
Republican Party is the ship: all else is the 
sea.” At the present day, whatever may be the 
allurements of communism or the florid pro- 
mises of newly devised nostrums and panaceas 
for solution of the race problem, a broadened 
application of Mr. Douglass’ advice still holds 
good: “The Constitution is the ship: all else 
is the sea.” 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument 
that a communistic state were set up in Amer- 
ica, and let us further suppose that it worked 
satisfactorily as far as white America is con- 
cerned. What would be the status and fate of 
the Negro under such a socialistic regime? 
Race prejudice is so deep and unreasonable 
a passion that it vitiates any equation in 
which it enters and frustrates any regime un- 
der which it operates. The Ten Command- 
ments, The Golden Rule, the Sermon on the 
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Mount, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States either 
balk or break down at its ruthless behest. Rud- 
yard Kipling depicts the lawlessness of the 
North country in the well known line: “There’s 
never a law of God or man runs north of fifty 
three.” There is neither human nor divine law 
which runs unimpeded across the color line. 
The supposition that Nordic race prejudice 
will yield to a communistic regime has no other 
support except the imagination. Whatever 
the high sounding claims of the new order may 
be, sober counsel cautions us to count on the 
upsetting effect of race prejudice for all pre- 
dictabie time. 

Communism as the term is currently under- 
stood involves the dictatorship of the prole- 
taliat as an outgrowth of the class struggle. 
In this country the line of cleavage between the 
petit bourgeoisie and the proletariat is so in- 
distinct that the two may be considered as one. 
It is the battle of brawn against brain. “Since 
we be ten to your one, who made you lord and 
ruler over us?” is the age old querulous query 
of the masses against the classes. The modern 
spread of education and of the democratic 
ideals has emphasized rather than quieted this 
query. Modern machinery makes necessary 
mass production by massed capital and massed 
labor. Cooperation rather than conflict is the 
industrial desideratum which our social philo- 
sophers are so anxious to bring about. The 
Negro will be the chief beneficiary of this co- 
operation as he would undoubtedly be the chief 
victim of the conflict. In every such conflict, 
logic, strictly construed would align the Negro 
on the side of labor rather than capital. With 
insignificant exceptions, he has always been, 
is now, and is likely to continue to be, a ten 
fingered workman. He belongs in the main to 
the proletarian element of society, and from 
that point of view his interests are more closely 
allied with that class of whites who fall within 
the same category. Whatever benefits labor 
benefits all those who labor. When the white 
working man receives a loaf the Negro may 
hope for a crust; or if he gets a crust, the 
Negro gets a crumb. Labor should form a solid 
phalanx in its battle against capital whenever 
such battle becomes necessary. The many bene- 
fits which have come to the cause of labor have 
been wrested from unyielding capital, whose 
aim is to divide the labor ranks and win by 
division. Such would be the dictates of logic 
and common sense, if other things were equal. 
But, alas, other things are not equal. They are 
monstrously unequal. Race prejudice upsets 
every calculation of logic and common sense. 
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Its victims cannot regulate their conduct by 
the rules of logic or normal behavior but are 
compelled by the irrationality of race preju- 
dice. Should the Negro, in a primary con- 
flict, unite with white labor to overthrow capi- 
tal, then the issue between white and black labor 
would assume primitive ruthlessness. Racial 
ferocity would but accentuate the strife in the 
battle for bread. Where the Negro holds the 
job that the white workman covets he will 
scruple at nothing to eject the black com- 
petitor. Illustrations in plenty are furnished 
by the various lines of industry to sustain this 
assertion. The white laborer makes no allow- 
ance for the Negro except in the cruder and 
less remunerative tasks; even in these tasks he 
pushes the despised competitor downwards and 
out when the enlarged demands of his own 
sphere demands it. ‘The Negro waiter, coach- 
man and barber is being rapidly supplanted 
by white competition which must find wider 
outlet. The racially arrogant white workman 
will not combine with the despised competitor 
nor allow him to compete with him. Artificial 
barriers are set up to keep the two groups of 
workmen apart as effectively as the decimal 
point in arithmetic. In South Africa, it is said 
that the native is required to paint the upper 
half of a flag pole for a quarter leaving the 
lower half to be completed by the white painter 
for a dollar. In our own country racial dis- 
tinction and discrimination in industry are 
equally grotesque and iniquitous. The Negro 
hod carrier carries a hod full of bricks to the 
top of a building for five dollars per day while 
the white bricklayer lays them in their place 
in the wall, one at the time, for twice the com- 
pensation. The black chauffeur may drive a 
car through the crowded streets where there 
are no tracks to guide his path, but must un- 
der no circumstances become a locomotive en- 
gineer who directs an engine along fixed grooves. 
The Negro barber, however efficient with the 
razor, must not shave a white customer in a 
white barber shop along with other barbers. The 
shop boy may use the whisk broom to brush cus- 
tomer’s clothes or the shoe brush to polish 
his boots, but is forbidden to touch the hair 
brush to smoothe his hair. The Pullman Porter 
may have a college education while the con- 
ductor can scarcely read and write. 

Labor organizations either exclude, segre- 
gate or proscribe the Negro workman. He is 
eliminated either by exclusion or inclusion. The 
railroad unions frankly exclude him. Others 
include him formally but shut the door of hope 
in his face when he applies for a job. Crafts- 
men, of different color are not supposed to 
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work at the same task, at the same time, and 
under identical conditions. A hotel may employ 
white bell boys and colored waiters or visa 
versa, but never are two groups mixed. What- 
ever opportunity the Negro holds or may hope 
to hold in the industrial world is not on ac- 
count of the white workman, but in spite of 
him, who looks upon the black competitor as 
his potential supplanter. The white proprietor 
has been sponsor for Negro labor from the 
beginning. He has always found it difficult 
to work the two races together, the black pro- 
letarian was introduced as a slave because he 
was more pliable and profitable than the work- 
ing class of whites. Industrial rivalry has char- 
acterized the two groups, both before and after 
emancipation. The proprietor has been the pro- 
pitiator between the two, and keeps the white 
man’s fingers off the black man’s throat. We 
need not attribute to him any gratis grace or 
goodness for his seemingly friendly attitude. 
The Negro has been for him a better instru- 
ment of service because his chief concern was 
with his utility as a tool, and not his person- 
ality as a man. The capitalist is ever in quest 
of economical and efficient instruments of pro- 
duction, and cares little whether they be ime- 
chanical or human, white or black. The engine 
and the engineer are alike counted among his 
productive assets. The typewriter may mean 
either the machine or its operator. The tele- 
phone exchange may be manipulated either by 
human being or a mechanical device. Personnel 
and material are both dividend producing fac- 
tors. This impersonal aloofness relieves the 
employer from the petty prejudices, jealousies 
and animosities which inevitably arise among 
personal co-workers and competitors in the 
battle for bread. 

Religious bigotry, race hatred and tradi- 
tional prejudices naturally enough find lodg- 
ment in the proletarian element of society which 
embodies and reflects the unreasoned folk feel- 
ing and passion. Being without the restraints 
and inhibition of discipline and culture they 
serve as the repository and custodian of re- 
ceived animosities, hatreds, passions and preju- 
dices. Nor are they sobered by the responsi- 
bility of maintaining law and social order. It 
is not necessary to conclude that race preju- 
dice, like hunger and thirst, is innate and in- 
stinctive, to be convinced of its persistence, 
stubbornness and strength and to locate its 
lodgment in that element of society which is 
least removed from primitivity. The capital- 
istic class, being in control of the machinery 
of civilization feels the responsibility of pro- 
viding a place for the Negro and of improving 
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his lot so as to make him a willing and com- 
petent co-worker in the field of human advance. 
The philanthropist and advocate of uplift 
movements belongs to this category. But the 
poor whites have no use for the Negro in any 
mood. Unable to employ the Negro to work for 
him he stoutly refuses to work with him. He 
looks upon him as a detested competitor who 
must be suppressed or destroyed. 

The advocates of Russian communism point 
to the absence of race prejudice under the 
Soviet government as adequate proof of their 
contention. A handful of educated Negro visit- 
ors from the United States may indeed be 
treated with exemplary courtesy and considera- 
tion as part of their missionary propaganda. 
These instances are dramatized for proselyt- 
ing purposes. But they are inadequate as a 
basis from which to derive general conclusions. 
If there were injected ten million American 
Negroes in the midst of the Russian people, 
thrown in intimate contact and competition in 
their industrial and social life, and under these 
circumstances, the manifestation of race preju- 
dice should be found wanting, we should be 
compelled to acknowledge the superior effi- 
ciency of the communistic state as a solvent 
of the race problem. But until the experiment 
has been conducted on an adequate scale, we 
must receive these florid promises with great 
caution. But even should communism solve the 
race problem in Russia, it would by no means 
follow that it would solve it in America. Race 
prejudice is certainly more deeply rooted in 
the Nordic than in the Southern or Eastern 
European varieties of the Caucasian race. It 
is more apparent in Baltimore than in Moscow. 
It is certainly less assertive in Paris than in 
Berlin. In the United States we have to deal 
with the Anglo-Saxon variety of race prejudice 
which operates according to its own law, and 
which remains substantially unshaken wher- 
ever the dominance of this race prevails. For 
four hundred years this race has been coming 
into contact with the darker and weaker breeds 
of men. There is kindliness and humanity shown 
by the proprietarian element—not the prole- 
tarian—but the tough Teutonic spirit balks 
at the concrete test of the equality of races 
and the brotherhood of man. The Reconstruc- 
tion experiment, indeed made a frantic gesture 
in that direction. But no sooner had the spasm 
of virtue engendered by the hatred between 
North and South cooled off, than did the sober 
race thought reassert itself. Amendments to 
the Constitution calculated to establish race 
‘equality are nullified or ignored by universal 
silence and assent. 
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Four hundred years of Christian endeavor 
has made no serious dint on the Anglo-Saxon’s 
stubborn race prejudice. We need, therefore, 
hardly expect it suddenly to give way to a 
hasty communistic experiment. If those who 
are convinced that communism would solve the 
race problem, would confine their endeavor to 
persuading radical American Negroes to cross 
the seas and risk the experiment in its own 
home land, there might be less room for quar- 
reling with them. But when they come to the 
unsophisticated Negro and urge him to join 
in the world movement to upset the government 
of the United States, their counsel should be 
resisted by patriotic and loyal Americans, white 
and black alike. 

We do not have to draw upon our imagina- 
tion to determine the effect of dictatorship of 
the white American proletariat upon the for- 
tune of the Negro. History and recent hap- 
penings furnish us ample warning. Shortly 
after the overthrow of the Reconstruction re- 
gime in South Carolina, the old aristocratic, 
manorial class, typified by Governor Wade 
Hampton, Benjamin R. Tillman sought to rally 
the “Wool Hats,” as he called them, to over- 
throw the leadership of the proprietary class, 
which itself had recently overthrown Negro and 
carpet-bag rule. Wade Hampton foresaw what 
was coming and appealed to the Negroes, pro- 
mising them observance of the amended Con- 
stitution and partial participation in the con- 
duct of the government, if they would join with 
him in defeating the rising menace to the wel- 
fare of the state, involving white and black 
alike. By reason of recent memories and carpet- 
bag persuasion, the overtures were rejected. As 
a consequence, Mr. Tillman and his “Wool 
Hats” swept into power, and made the Negro a 
political nullity and a civil outcast. It was the 
successor of Governor Tillman, who standing 
in his place among the assembled governors 
of the states, exclaimed, “To hell with the Con- 
stitution.” Vardaman, of Mississippi, Heflin 
of Alabama, and Watson, of Georgia, rode into 
power on the crest of the same wave of the 
dictatorship of the white proletariat and petit 
bourgeoisie of the South over the prostrate 
form of the Negro. 

The juxtaposition of two easily distinguish- 
able groups furnishes inflammable material for 
the political charlatan and demagogue. Preju- 
dice of race is the ever handy instrument upon 
which they delight to play. The Negro’s only 
hope for fair and considerate treatment rests 
in the control of the better over the baser ele- 
ment, thus securing substantial justice to rich 
(Continued on Page 350) 
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Gin and Moonlight 


By Henry B. Jones 


(os EMPT was in his yellow eyes, a sneer 
about his cruel thick mouth. Cass raged 
inwardly. 
“Shoot de hundred, chicken liver!” shouted 
Red. 
Quarters and half dollars made up some of 
the hundred Cass placed in the pot. Nine was 
Red’s next point and he 


Dis gal worth three hundred ter yo’?” growled 
Big Red. He pulled the girl forward. The 
crowd stirred and was silent. Cass loked deep 
into the woman’s eyes. It seemed to Cass 
Saunders he looked for a long, long time, but 

it was only a second or two. 
“Take the bet.” Cass spoke quietly, fingering 
the cubes. “An’ I'll give yo’ 


sevened out. A sigh escaped 
from the watchers. A glance 
at the girl beside Red, and 
Cass picked up the dice. 
“Shootin’ the pot, bloody 
baby!” said Cass in a soft 
bass. The other giant faded 
him and Cass rolled out. Red 
snatched the dice before they 
stopped rolling and threw 
them back viciously to Cass. 
“Thank yo’, Reds! Here 


Contest. 


This is the final installment 


of one of the stories which 
received honorable mention 


in the Opportunity Literary 


—The Editor 


a chance! One throw a man; 
highest throw wins! Winner 
takes all!” 

“It’s a bet!” snarled Red, 
“High throw wins! Shoot, 
yo’ crablouse, an’ kiss yo’ 
dough good night! Shoot!” 

Cass rolled the dice a few 
times up and down his thigh. 
A graceful sweep of the 
mighty arm and the bones 
slid over the floor. Every- 
body but the woman leaned 


comes Ol’ Death ridin’ with 
seven saints or ‘leven angels! 
Wham! Yo’ sweethearts! There yo’ is! Buck 
yo’ devil’s eyes, Reds! *Leven’s little sister 
seven! Shootin fo’ hundred !” 

Mild bedlam loosened for a few seconds. Men 
shouted. Those nearest slapped Cass on his 
muscular back. Big Red they knew to be a 
hard loser, and gall and wormwood would be 
nectar to the potion Red would swallow if he 
lost to Cass. 

“Ol boy, Cass!” 

“Send Big Red out naked as er frog’s egg!” 

“Make ’im eat de bones, Cass!” 

“Red’s foots is freezin’!” 

“Cass, yo’? got hot dice! Burn ’im up!” 

“Big money an’ big min! Let ’im drink 
some mo’ branch water, Cass, ol’ boy!” 

Shouts of glee and encouragement flew 
about the room. Big Red had taken most of the 
men’s money before Cass arrived and it ap- 
peared he was about to lose it. Big Red. flushed 
beneath his freckles, surveyed the room with 
hot eyes, yellow and evil. From his hip pocket 
he took a partly filled bottle of corn and put 
it to his lips. When it was empty he dropped 
the flask beside him. Cass watched the girl, 
waiting for Big Red to fade him. Slowly Red 
counted out a hundred dollars. He had three 
one dollar bills left. Cass started to pick up 
the pot. 

“Wait a minute, big buck! I never crawfish a 
bet. Let de pot stan’! Got a hundred in cash! 


forward to glimpse the dice 
when they came to rest. Cass took one look and 
stood up. In his heart echoed the groan that 
went up from the tense watchers. He had 
thrown three. 

“Yo’ own bet tricks yo’, big punk!” bellowed 
Big Red. In the stillness his laugh jarred like 
a bass note of a giant file on a steel rail. Still 
laughing, he grabbed the dice and cast them 
carelessly. Again the crowd waved forward. 
A roar went up which shook the camp. 

“Snake eyes! Cass yo’ wins!” a man 
screamed. 

Big Red stared at the two cubes. Each one 
showed an ace and Cass’ three had won. When 
Cass had stored the money in his pockets he 
drew the woman beside him. Her arm trembled 
in his great hand and he patted her as he would 
have a frightened child. Above the noise and 
shouting he roared to Big Red, grinning: 

“Next time yo’ gambles, dice with apes! Yo’ 
might win Reds!” 

For answer the freckled Negro hurled his 
empty corn bottle full at Cass Saunders’ head 
and followed it with himself. The flask cut 
the giant’s temple, but he met the rush of Red 
with a crushing one-two. The rest of the Ne- 
groes drew back near the walls, some standing 
on cots to see better. Big Red and Cass Saun- 
ders in a fight at last! Those who had money 
left started hasty bets in subdued voices, 
watching every move of the two battlers. Both 
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fighters topped the tallest man in the room by 
half a head. Red was massive, but all bone 
and muscle, the killer type, delighting in giving 
pain. Cass loved fighting more than women. 
Every muscle, every nerve on the superb body 
responded with precise speed and co-ordina- 
tion, taking joy in the give and take of a bat- 
tle with a peer. For a year Cass had fought 
in rings in big northern cities, but he was the 
despair of managers. The gain of money meant 
nothing to the giant, and his idea of training 
had been to fight in highway, camp or speak- 
easy. Once he ruined a thirty thousand dollar 
purse by seeking his opponent before the bat- 
tle, and crushing him. The fellow, following 
the best business practices of the ring, had 
told a newspaper some things about Cass which 
had made him rage. The battle had been an 
epic, but as it had taken place in a garage, 
the gate receipts were absolute zero. That 
year of professional fighting had taught Cass 
Saunders plenty and he soon found he was to 
need all his skill and cunning against Big Red. 
Again and again Cass pounded the head and 
torso of Red with blows which would have 
dropped another man. They barely halted the 
charges of the freckled giant. Twice Big Red 
knocked Cass down, but he regained his feet 
before Red could use his heavy shoes. Red 
battled with every part of him, head, arms, 
teeth, knees and feet. Then Cass remembered 
the tackle Breeze had downed him with, earlier 
in the day. Big Red had driven a fist into 
Cass’ beltline. Cass wavered, as if in distress, 
but with his legs tensed for a killing dive. 
Hands down, with lowered head, Red tore in 
for the finish. A huge shoulder drove into his 
stomach, a whirl, and Red crashed at full length 
on the hard floor. He arose slowly and en- 
countered another slam. Weakly he came up, 
but the yellow eyes blazed as if the fight was 
starting. One; two; three; a sickening flurry 
of smashes on the cruel face and jaw, yet Big 
Red only shook, like a rugged oak in a hurri- 
cane. Another tackle, a twist high above his 
head, and Cass hurled Red among the crowd. 
A cot broke the fall, but it crumpled as if a 
truck had hit it. With halting steps, Big Red 
charged again, the will strong as ever, but the 
massive body faltering. In the yellow glare 
of the bare lights both men looked like some- 
thing from an inferno. Their shirts were gone, 
Cass bled from several bites about the shoul- 
ders and neck where Red had tried to reach 
the great vein; Red’s face was something from 
a slaughter house and there were terrible blue 
and red bruises on the copper skin of the great 
torso. A burst of energy from Big Red. A 
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gasp went out from the crowd. Red had se- 
cured his famous ‘bear hug’, his face buried 
in Cass’ mighty neck. His great arms were 
pinioned in the awful hold, tighter and tighter 
squeezed the terrible red arms. Each start only 
increased the pressure. When Cass felt strong 
teeth on his neck, he made a last frantic clutch 
with a hand, a mere gesture, but his fingers 
tickled Red in the lower ribs; and Cass was 
freed as if by magic. 

The men stood, each breathing in sobs, seem- 
ing to draw all the air in the room into their 
vast lungs. Quicker than the eye could follow, 
Cass put all his two hundred and thirty pounds 
of might in a blow to Big Red’s chin. An- 
other and more on the face, until the blows 
gave the sickening sound of an over ripe melon 
dropped to hard earth. The yellow eyes glazed, 
the ruddy skin twitched, Red swayed a little 
and crashed forward on his face. Up, inch by 
inch, Cass raised his inert enemy, a great in- 
take of air and Big Red’s body jarred the 
whole room. He never moved. 

“Wow!” breathed Cass, “I aint never fit no 
man like that afor!” he looked about for the 
woman and saw her back in the shadow near 
the wall. Numb terror had left her eyes, only 
uneasiness and puzzled admiration for the 
fighting male. Cass nodded to her as cheer- 
fully as a swollen jaw and a suffering eye 
would permit. Willing hands of admirers 
brought buckets of water and salt for his 
wounds. Little Silver, the singer, proudly 
helped the giant Negro into a shirt. In half 
an hour, except for a puffy facial jut here and 
there, Cass appeared as he had been earlier in 
the evening. The lumps of money in his pockets 
were intact. Those who had aided him re- 
ceived liberal gifts from his store of silver 
coins. He recovered his guitar. One of the 
bottles in his hip pocket was gone, but he 
gurgled deeply from the other of gin. A last 
wave to the crowd, and linking one great arm 
into the girl’s, he led her out into the moon- 
light. 

The two walked in silence. Cass patted the 
girl to still her trembling. In the purple-blue 
shadow of a beech grove on the hill above the 
camp, they faced one another. In the gloom 
Cass was conscious of two great holes of eyes 
which softly questioned him. 

“What’s yo’ name, chile?” asked Cass, the 
bass voice hardly more than a musical note 
of the night. 

“Fannie! Fannie Butler! You are called 
Cass Saunders!” 

“Fannie! That’s a sweet name; like yo’ and 
yo’ voice! Yo’ aint no camp gal! I knows that 
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when I fust seen yo’ comin’ in! Aint nothin’ 
‘bout yo’ camp gal! Looks, voice, talk; aint 
none of ’em camp gal!” Cass gently seized each 
soft shoulder and tried to look into the face, 
so solemn in the moon-shadow. Cass snatched 
her to him and kissed as the night urged him; 
kissed Fannie’s lips, her cheeks, the pulsing 
throat and back again to bruise the lips. The 
girl, struggled, and Cass at last released her. 

“Oh! You—you—you’re as much a beast 
as that awful Big Red!” Fannie shrank back 
against a tree, her hands out as though she 
warded off some horror and Cass peered at 
her angrily. This was going too far. 

“What’n hell’d yo’ come to a labor camp 
fo’? Singin’ men angels shaking money trees? 
I got a slew of cash money right here in my 
pockets, gal! Come here an’ kiss me!” rumbled 
the giant and stepped nearer to Fannie; “I 
done won yo’ dicin’ fo’ yo’, then, ding-dang it, 
I fits fo? yo’—an’ wins again! What’nhell does 
yo’ want a man to do?” 

“I thought—when you ended that awful 
fight back there, you were not like that thing 
the men called Big Red!” Fannie’s words were 
whispers and Cass knew she was crying. He 
was not used to women who cried—unless 
liquor had floated imagined sorrows. 

“Lordy, gal! Don’t cry! What yo’ come 
here fo’! urged Cass in a peeved bass. 

“I came here to meet Frank Storm! This 
winter we are going to marry! He wrote me 
to meet him! Oh! And I haven’t seen him all 
day!” Her low voice ended in a whispered 
wail. 

“Hell! So yo’ is Breeze’s gal! I sure knowed 
yo’ wasn’t no camp gal! Breeze’s gal!” Cass 
growled. He wondered if Breeze was still in 
the tool shed. Cass liked Breeze Storm. 

“T knows this Breeze Storm! Yo’ wait right 
here!” 
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Suddenly Fannie found herself again in the 
mighty arms, but this time there was a strange 
magic in the rough kisses and a lure in the 
power of rippling muscles and the man smell 
of sweat and tobacco and gin. Fannie pro- 
tested shyly, fearful of herself now. Cass threw 
her from him. Without turning he stepped out 
into the moonlight and stalked down the hill. 

Cass wondered if those blows on his head 
Big Red had driven in, had done something 
awful to him. He shook it vigorously as he 
walked along towards the tool shack. The 
camp was all silver and purple velvet oblongs, 
studded with golden jewels, in a silver-mauve 
landscape, just ugly windowed shacks in frank 
sunlight. Cass wanted to chord on his guitar 
as he looked at the scene, wondering and a 
little disturbed. Big Red had hit him some 
awful blows. 


In the tool shed Cass found Breeze still 
hopeful of breaking the heavy door bar which 
fastened it on the outside. Cass growled to 
him and swung back the door. Breeze walked 
out, staring at the dim figure of the giant. 

“So you’re back, Cass!” Breeze said evenly 
and braced his feet for another battle. 

“Sho, boy! Say the purrtiest brown in the 
state is waitin’ fo’ yo’ up on the hill!’ Cass 
pointed to the clump of trees he had left, and 
added savagely; “Best git there afore I 
changes my mind!” 


But Frank Storm was racing for the hill. 

Cass seated himself on the old packing case 
counter. A few chords on the guitar. The half 
empty bottle of gin came out. Cass held it up 
and gazed at it in the moonlight; “Cass Saun- 
ders, gin and moonlight raises Hell with yo’! 
Makin’ me quit a sweet gal!” 

Cass hurled the bottle far down the railroad 
tracks. 
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A Negro Agrarian Culture 


By Vernon Jouns 


A kiss of the Sun for pardon, 

The song of a bird for mirth; 

We are nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 


(Cpe upon a time the colored rural prodi- 

gal gathered together all that he had and 
took his journey into a far city. Today he is 
coming back home with no 


and cultural guidance for both youths and 
adults without removing them from the setting 
in which their living is won. We need not dis- 
dain the idea of such education on the grounds 
that it would be superficial—a smattering of 
this and that. The education which we are 
getting now is itself profoundly superficial but 
much more costly than the sort proposed. A 

certain young man_ spent 


assurance that the fatted 
calf will be killed immedi- 
ately upon his arrival. But 
calves thrive better on soil 
than on cement, so the prodi- 
gal comes to himself as he 
comes back home and prob- 
ably comes to his calf. Since 
hard times struck the na- 
tion, I have seen a number of 
Negroes in fairly good and 
ramshackle automobiles 
headed back to the country 


preaches. 


Vernon Johns, President 

of the Virginia Theological 
“Seminary and College, a cler- 
gyman by training, is actu- 
ally practicing what he 


—The Editor 


several years at his educa- 
tional stints, dividing ll 
Gaul into three parts, sing- 
ng of the Arms and the Man, 
and then sent his college dip- 
loma back to his Alma 
Mater with the complaint 
that the date had been left 
off. In fact, the date occu- 
pied a whole line on his dip- 
loma, but was written in the 
Latin with which he had 
busied his brain for so many 


after so long an absence that 

they had to inquire their way to the old home- 
stead. In New York State alone, some four 
hundred thousand city people, according to 
the World Telegram, have betaken themselves 
to the soil for better or for worse. 

But this is not to be a “back to the farm 
movement” advocacy as such. Nor is it the 
theory of a city dreamer concerning farm pos- 
sibilities. The writer was disfigured for life 
on the left cheek by a farm horse at the age 
of seven; in his seventeenth year he escaped 
death at the hands of a bull, if horns may be 
called hands, by an uncomfortably narrow mar- 
gin, and was actually left for dead by a jack- 
ass, four legged variety, at thirty-seven. This 
is a proposal, by one who knew the country 
first and the city later, that Negroes who are 
to remain in the city unite with those already 
on the farm and those who will return later to 
lay in the country a foundation for the greater 
security of all. 

Such a movement would involve large scale 
farming and canning, transportation back and 
forth from rural fields to city markets; the 
marketing of agricultural products in cities, 
manufactured articles and groceries in the 
country, farm financing and real estate, build- 
ing construction and a simplified educational 
undertaking which would provide vocational 


years. He had deserted and 
forgotten earlier methods of earning a liveli- 
hood to pursue Latin learning! The new edu- 
cation will find the rural youth close to his 
native soil and will leave him more, instead of 
less, knowledge and appreciation of the land, 
with the assurance of three meals a day. It 
will then add to the former whatever it can of 
the knowledge of other things. While the swain 
is resurrecting names and battles from their 
ancient resting places, changing “credick” to 
“credit” and learning that Shakespeare was 
not really a man who shook more than other 
Englishmen, his soil will be growing deeper 
and richer, his herd larger and his bins fuller. 
And blessed be the city lad whose learning also 
passes, at least, this way! Urban and rural 
Negroes working together could control the 
production of their elemental necessities on the 
farm and become the merchants of these in the 
city. It is apparent also, that several new 
avenues to employment would be opened by this 
enterprise. 


The sheer necessity of undertaking some fun- 
damental adjustment to this changing econo- 
mic order in which the Negro finds himself the 
most uprooted and least protected group, jus- 
tifies the adventure. So many of the dominant 
race, to which the Negro looked in times past 
for opportunity, are finding their own econo- 
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mic existence imperiled that they have little 
time or disposition to patronize the Negro. A 
group of colored singers with whom I am ac- 
quainted were frequently called upon a few 
years ago to appear before white audiences with 
liberal remuneration. They are now as repeat- 
edly called upon to appear before the same 
groups and left to pay even their own travell- 
ing expenses. In some cases Negro domestics 
are actually supporting their former employ- 
ers, now reduced to penury, out of the wages 
they saved as their servants. The Negro will 
be thrown more and more upon his own mental 
and financial resources. His capacity for or- 
ganization, inventiveness, and cooperation will 
be challenged. He will be weighed in the balance 
and found either doing or wanting. 


As a group, the colored American is in dire 
need of stable economic foundations and these 
must be laid with scant means. It is imperative 
that he plant himself where most can be done 
with a little. The slender resources at his com- 
mand will go infinitely further in helping him 
to find economic stability if employed in the 
country than elsewhere. The proposed move- 
ment upon the soil, however, will need the sup- 
port of that part of the race which remains 
gainfully employed in the city and villages, and 
will in turn, minister to their enlarged security. 
Those who return and take residence on the 
land will have much to teach their kinsmen 
who have kept to the country. The man who 
has worked a city garden knows more of in- 
tensive and thorough cultivation and economy 
in the use of land than the farmer who has 
sprawled all his life over large plantations. 
Those coming from the city to the farm will 
bring freshness in point of view, improvement 
of manners and tastes, diversification in recre- 
ational activities, knowledge of buying and sell- 
ing markets in cities, as well as a much needed 
enrichment of social life. 


The future of the countryside promises to 
be better than its past. It may be safe to say, 
“the past belongs to the city, the future to 
the country.” The farmer produces what none 
can do without and is himself, though largely 
dependent, best able to do without the pro- 
ducts of other workers. For some years now, 
he has been rubbing his eyes and getting them 
open to these facts. Of late, he has begun to 
clinch his fist and wield his pen. We are closer 
to the day when city populations, drawing their 
vital breath from the soil, will give due con- 
sideration to the keepers of it. 


Alfred Kastner, well known architect, 
has proposed economical and sanitary housing 
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for Negroes of Richmond, Va., by purchasing 
two hundred and fifty acres of “cheap land” 
near that city at $300 per acre. A down pay- 
ment of $10,000 is proposed with deferred pay- 
ments totaling $65,000. To my certain knowl- 
edge the same acreage in good land can be had 
in Virginia in a strictly rural section for $1,- 
250 with $100 as down payment! These prices 
represent a partly artificial disparity in land 
values which the shift in population during the 
next few decades will correct. This means that 
people with sufficient foresight to establish 
themselves on the soil at this time will benefit 
from this increasing value which the future 
will bring to the countryside. Unless the Negro 
finds sufficient energy for a concerted effort to 
entrench himself in this great opportunity to 
profit by such increment, the result for him will 
be tragic. Everywhere he will be an unrooted, 
fungus growth, just as he is to a large degree 
in the city at present. 


This future increase in the relative value of 
farm land will be attended by an enhancement 
of its home and social life. The countryside will 
continue to multiply conveniences. Radio will 
bring to it the voice of the city. The traffic of 
the cities will run along its highways. Elec- 
tricity will illumine its nights and machinery 
lessen its drudgery. With the return of city 
dwellers to the soil there will be increased aes- 
thetic .appreciation. Men whose wealth can be 
told in four figures will have a flower garden 
which a city millionaire might covet. The farm- 
er’s forests will be cleared of undergrowth, the 
stream running across his farm will boast a 
large pond of clean water and his residence will 
take on comeliness. 


For a long time the Negro has been arriving 
after the tents were rolled up for departure. 
He has majored in copying old, worn out, and 
unprofitable models. Here is his opportunity 
to take up residence where life is bound to 
come. For once we can get in the vanguard in- 
stead of the wake. Nor can we reasonably plead 
our proverbial poverty against this adventure 
with the soil; rather our poverty is weighty 
argument for the adventure. One hundred dol- 
lars can send its roots deeper into the soil than 
a thousand dollars can send its roots into 
cement. The fruit will be tastier, the growth 
more abundant and beautiful. The proposed 
down payment of $10,000 for two hundred and 
fifty acres near Richmond, if spent in the coun- 
try for the same acreage, instead of leaving 
$65,000 outstanding can buy the two hundred 
fifty acres outright and leave a balance of 
$8,750 for immediate development. The total 
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difference between the cost of 250 acres in the 
two places is $73,750, or enough money for a 
considerable population to commute from Tex- 
as to Boston! In honest rural acres Mr. Kast- 
ner’s sum would purchase 15,000 instead of 
250 acres. The timber on such a tract would 
provide building material for a little city and 
tillable land for its food supply as well as ave- 
nues of employment ; whereas in the urban plan, 
building material and food will require a vast 
outlay in addition to the cost of the small 
acreage and when finally housed the occupants 
in the city development will still have on their 
hands the unsolved problem of employment. 
This is no disparagement of Mr. Kastner’s 
valuable outlook, but an effort to show by com- 
parison how far a little money can go towards 
home making in the country. 


Take the matter of milk with its central 
place in the diet and health of the family. What 
family of poor city children can have a suffi- 
ciency of it? But a cow which I purchased at 
depression prices for thirty dollars is yielding 
in winter more than six gallons a day. A quart 
a day for twenty-four children! The cost of 
feeding a cow on a good farm is almost negli- 
gible. And every year the value of a herd for 
purposes of soil fertility renders the farm cap- 
able of larger yields. On a farm assessed for 
taxes at well under a thousand dollars, I have 
succeeded in carrying a herd of seventeen young 
cattle at a cost little above nothing, when for- 
merly the owner of the farm never carried more 
than two or three head. I know from experience 
that the farm will sustain a herd at least three 
times as large as the present. Already for 
more than a week at a time we have been able 
from the production of one milk cow, to give 
a pint of milk a day to each of ten children. 
Where else but in the country can a man, too 
poor to buy a pair of breeches until a clothing 
store goes bankrupt, rise, or sink as the case 
may be, to the level of philanthropy? 


Some years ago I planted several thousand 
dollars in a Manhattan house and half as many 
hundred in Virginia soil. One who is trying to 
sit on those two stools at the same time, with 
several hundred miles of taxed land between 
them, may have a word to say concerning city 
versus country. I know which best fosters the 
poor man’s peace of mind and stomach! It is 
not the place where the sun is viewed only be- 
fore he tumbles headlong down the straight 
edges of a skyscraper. It is where the tomato 
blushes red in green and perfumed vestments 
and no lackey comes with iron key to cut off 
spring branch and creek after the second notice 
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is given. This is where the grocer plays second 
fiddle in the music of meal time and the forest 
grows night and day to feed the poor man’s fire 
and build the shelter for his children. 


A number of plausible objections will be 
raised to this documentary Utopia of a con- 
genital clod-hopper. The farmer is having his 
troubles no less than the city dweller. Life is 
more than meat and drink even if the farmer 
has these. Social and intellectual consideration 
must come in. One must look after his cultural 
interests. Putting the last first, that is the 
weightiest argument for leaving the city. Take 
your pet for a walk through the Negro section 
of almost any city, and unless she is an old dog 
the stench of pornology and Billingsgate will 
make her sick. While everywhere valiant and 
throaty felines crossed with sewer rats make 
the reigning absence of culture unmistakably 
vocal. This does not mean that the city Negro 
is less chaste or respectable than his rural 
brother; but the country with its freedom from 
congestion does not render the boastful filthy 
and would-be clean inevitably contiguous. 


So much for the ears of the metropolis 
esthete. What next has the city to offer his 
eyes as he goes about his duty? Uniformed 
ranks of dingy brick walls, stretched in one 
solid, sordid piece of masonry from Avenue 
to Avenue. Bah! check that against a rural 
sunrise, green fields and brown furrows, flocks 
to which the firstlings have come; dogwoods in 
blossom over endless acres, fields of baby grass 
or grain golden in harvest. The city’s reigning 
scent is the smell of exhaust pipes and the 
breath of abattoirs. The odor of the country 
is the fragrance of new mown hay. 


God, I can push the grass apart 
And lay my finger on thy heart! 


And the economic confusion stalking every- 
where is at once the result and the symbol of 
our denatured urban existence. 


The farmer is having his money troubles but 
he is the only poor man today crying on a full 
stomach. His water is tax-exempt. He can in- 
voke his muscles for a supply of fuel and food. 
Beauty can be had for the opening of his eyes 
and the wide open spaces about him are stand- 
ing symbols of limitless possibility. The invest- 
ment in one city residence where the owner sits 
waiting for “things to start up” can blaze 
the way to fullness of life for a dozen families 
on the lonely neglected soil where first the chil- 
dren of men were born. 

I must not close before making clear my 
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awareness of the limitations of rural life as it 
is lived today. Twenty-three years on the land, 
and the other years of my life spent close to it, 
leave me disillusioned. It is rural life as it can 
become with properly guided and organized 
effort, that fascinates me. Here is a great 
dream that can come true: the dream of a now 
uprooted, hard pressed people; dependent, 
hungry and harassed: their misfortunes des- 
tined to multiply with the years—-become a 
hardy, muscular, thoughtful people, founded 
comfortably and securely upon the land “under 
their own vine and fig tree with none to make 
them afraid.” If instead of the struggling in- 
dividual farmer we will, in the interest of our 
souls and bodies, find enough of the spirit of 
fellowship to take the corporation, which has 
so long been the instrument of large business 
in the city, to the farm, we can with the same 
stroke solve the problem of rural economy and 
rural solitude. Such a corporation will be no 
agent of the oppressor, but a convenient legal 
instrument for the pooling of small means by 
large numbers of Negroes in the ownership and 
cultivation of large areas of farm lands, which 
can be had now at surprisingly low cost. Such 
farming would make possible low cost produc- 
tion of our elemental necessities. Instead of 
agricultural lime in single tons at $12.50 per 
ton we could have agricultural lime in car load 
lots at $2.60 per ton. Instead of a costly farm 
machine, individually owned, running only a 
day or two in a year on small acreage, this 
machine would operate several weeks a year 
on large acreage. The same economies, as the 
result of large buying power, could be secured 
at a dozen different points. Large quantity 
production would also make for economy in 
shipping produce and facilitate its marketing. 
Large markets in cities could be supplied from 
the producers’ own fields and employment pro- 
vided for the race suffering most from unem- 
ployment, in production, transportation, re- 
tailing to the consumer and in canning the sur- 
plus products to be marketed later. How much 
financial strength even the rural Negro popula- 
tion could, bring to such an undertaking is in- 
dicated when we recall that the four million 
dollars donated by Mr. Rosenwald to rural 
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Negro Schools was matched by the Negroes 
themeslves. 

But this Agrarian movement would not de- 
pend solely upon shares bought by the rural 
population. The masses of our people in the 
cities can also be aroused to a desire for the 
cheap production of the foods which they con- 
sume, and for country places to which they 
can go for recreation with the feeling of own- 
ership. This movement would also provide guid- 
ance for rural people who have adopted the 
city and desire to return to the farm. The ob- 
stacle in the way of many who would return 
to the farm under the pressure of the times, 
is lack of resources for getting possession of 
farm land and securing the other necessities for 
operation. What the individual Negro is in- 
capable of at this point, a number working 
together will find possible. And it is high time 
that we employ unity in some more fruitful 
form than mere discussion. Such a movement 
as the one proposed, would provide a school on 
the soil in which our colored citizenry could 
maintain itself with comfort while it mastered 
the complex lessons of American civilization. 


Anyone with eyes to see understands that 
the Negro must build up a civilization of his 
own in the American nation. He need not ex- 
pect to be merged in the whole. Other races 
are pronounced in their refusal to work, play, 
or pray with him, and these activities about 
comprehend the whole of life. We must found 
our own culture—we must find the way to sus- 
tain our bodies and enrich our society. We will 
find these in honest and enlightened coopera- 
tion on the soil. The city is old and grown 
fatuous. The country is young with promise and 
we are young. Let us have done with fear and 
waiting and the aimless wringing of our hands, 
instead of balking at the prospect of losses, 
let us rise up to reclaim the waste places and 
get something to lose, to give, or to keep. 

With no new continents beckoning him, the 
Negro must learn how to pioneer behind the 
frontiers. He must yet do his turn at James- 
town and Plymouth Rock before he can come 
triumphantly through the din, stampede, and 
competitive struggle of the Metropolis. 
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Some Notes on a Harlem Art Exhibit 


By Aton Bement 


Gome years ago through the influence of a 

friend I visited the studio of Claude Boy- 
kin. I went somewhat against my better judg- 
ment, but to my surprise I found the work of 
the small class of colored children more than 
ordinarily promising. The drawings were not 
good if one considers the technique and pro- 
portions of importance. In 


even understand them, but we all have to have 
clothes and we must surround ourselves with 
household utensils. Just as much art goes into 
making them beautiful. In the last analysis 
beauty and utility are one. For if an object 
is one hundred per cent useful it will have ob- 
tained beauty, whether you will or not. I do 

not mean that the least elec- 


many cases they had neither 


trical or mechanical instru- 


of those qualities, but they 
did have a curious express- 
iveness, an honesty, an integ- 
rity, an appreciation— not 
only of the subject—but of 
how black charcoal should 
look on white paper. They 
had achieved beauty without 
accuracy or technique. 

In my surprise I am 
afraid that I cross-ques- 


Much attention has been 
attracted to the créative ef- 
forts of students in the Har- 
lem Art workshop which was 
held this summer under the 
Harlem Adult Education 
Committee. Miss Ernestine 
Rose, Program Executive, is 
the Librarian ef the 135th 
Street Library, New York. 

—The Editor. 


ment that serves its purpose 
is necessarily beautiful, but 
[ do mean that anything 
that has survived — come 
down through many tests of 
human use, like a spoon or 
the chair, or the pen—has 
become beautiful. And it is 
quite within reason to turn 
this around and say that 
anything that is one hundred 


tioned Mr. Boykin more se- 


per cent beautiful is not 


verely than our casual ac- 
quaintance would seem to permit. It developed 
that the quality inherent in these drawings was 
not due all together to superior instruction, 
although Mr. Boykin was a born teacher. The 
children, themselves, unconscious of the so- 
called tenents of art, out of their own con- 
sciousness had supplied illusions of beauty. 
Later I surprised myself and an audience of 
educators to whom I was delivering an informal 
address by affirming that it was my belief that 
the colored race was destined to make an im- 
portant contribution to the visual arts; just 
as important a contribution as the one that 
they have made in music. Not only was I sur- 
prised to find myself saying this without any 
previous thought on the matter, but I was sur- 
prised to find that I was so sure of this that 
I was willing to express it to the heads of foun- 
dations who were at that time beginning to 
inquire into the matter. Somewhat upon the 
strength of this statement, justified by his per- 
sonal interest in Mr. Boykin, Mr. Keppel of 
the Carnegie Foundation, made a small appro- 
priation to continue this instruction. This was 
the beginning of the Art Work Shop in Harlem 
which was sponsored by the Harlem Adult Ed- 
ucation Committee. The work under the direc- 
tion of James Lesesne Wells of Howard Uni- 
versity, was carried on during the summer 
among children and adults. 
We cannot all have pictures, we cannot all 


without utility. So we deduce 
that in order to make training in art useful 
to the whole of the community, the students 
must be taught to surround themselves with 
objects of genuine beauty and this thought 
leads directly to the exhibition now on view 
in the 135th Street. Library. 

There on the walls above the book cases one 
sees the work of students that could easily be 
adapted for commercial purposes. The draw- 
ings and the paintings are good, but the de- 
signs are splendid and would hold their place 
in fast company. What Mr. Wells accomplished 
in the limited time he worked with the classes 
is something to marvel at. The influence of the 
instructor is evident in all the drawings. It 
may be just a shade too evident, but any mis- 
takes that he made in over-instruction must be 
excused because the originality and the char- 
acter of the children is portrayed in the most 
vivid manner. If the best work of the class is 
a little too uniform, we must not be critical 
of it. We must remember that the instructor 
was working with untrained youngsters, strug- 
gling to develop in verdant soil a feeling for 
line and for design and to be sure that he had 
succeeded, one has only to see the exhibition. 
In fact the art lovers of the city may very safe- 
ly turn their eyes toward Harlem for the char- 
acter and fidelity of expression of the race, 
the refinement and taste of the race, here makes 
its bow to the public. 


of 
Soap Carving 
The Art Work Shop of Harlem under Adult Education Committee. 
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And Lo! It Worked 


A TALE OF COLOR HARMONY 
By StepuHen Breszka 


| eee Prejudice has conscience, its “still, 

small voice.” That voice, becoming bet- 
ter and better known, is Fear, sometimes 
euphonized as caution or as prudence. Any 
white man who takes a stand against any prac- 
tice which is iniquitous to the Negro’s well- 
being has the badge of courage placed upon 
him. He has ignored preju- 


object if I placed you in a (white-collar) posi- 
tion. Such an action would destroy the morale 
of my force.” 

Is that true? 

In Chicago, Negroes have been inspired to 
meet fear with something more powerful than 
reason. They have used force to bring about 
“understanding.” Early in 
the last decade, they were 


dice and boldly defied the 
fear that sustains it. Preju- 
dice, nudged by fear, rarely 
retreats when confronted by 


This is the amazing story 


moved by a sense of political 
power which was quickly 
translated into an ambition 
to make the most of their 


reason because reason con- 
cerns itself with knowable, 
ascertainable phenomena and 
prejudice is blinded to such 
by the virus of fear. 

This fact is recognized 
by the interracialists who 


of the South Center Depart- 
ment Store, Chicago, and its 
able Negro Superintendent, 
Richard L. Jones. 

—The Editor 


economic opportunities. They 
did. Chicago became and 
remains the economic capital 
of Negro America. This am- 
bition toward economic in- 
dependence manifested itself 


preach love and whose heaven 


not only in the increase of 
business enterprises owned 


is understanding between the 
races. They envisage a situ- 
ation where each race might be gripped by the 
arms and made to confront the other as a 
process of becoming acquainted, somewhat in 
the manner of certain lower animals. After so 
much sniffing, they would come to “understand” 
each other and cease growling. But their heaven 
is far off. The races in the mass are recalci- 
trant boys who do not wish to become ac- 
quainted. 

That disposition is not ideal. The white boy 
in the parlor will not go back to meet the black 
boy in the kitchen because he is indifferent and 
afraid. Neither does he want the black boy in 
the parlor. Counselled to let the black boy 
come to the parlor, told that he is a nice boy, 
the white boy says, “Maybe so, but if he comes, 
my other friends will leave.”” He sends the black 


boy a small dish of ice cream and a slice of _ 


bread, not cake. 

Nowhere is fear more dominant as a factor 
than in the work life of the two races. In the 
South Negroes must be restricted to certain 
types of work and lower pay for the same work, 
for fear that if their work and pay were the 
same as that of whites, their play (social) de- 
sires might be the same. God forbid that they 
work together, lest they want to play together. 
Reason? What is that? Likewise in the North, 
just certain jobs are fit for the Negro. Fear 
again. 

The white employer says: “Yes, I believe you 
are competent, but my other employees would 


and controlled by Negroes 
themselves, but also in galvanized action de- 
manding that white businesses which made pro- 
fits from Negroes should give Negroes jobs. 
The “Don’t - Spend-Your-Money-Where-Y ou- 
Can’t-Work” campaign inaugurated by the 
Chicago Whip is easily recalled. What were 
some of its fruits? Negroes are today em- 
ployed as clerks, pharmacists and managers in 
Walgreen drug stores, as clerks in Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea stores, as clerks in Woolworth Five- 
and-Ten-Cent stores, as drivers for various 
dairy and laundry and coal companies, as 
“managers” and clerks for numerous small en- 
terprises owned by whites in the district, as the 
majority personnel in the theatres. Hundreds, 
thousands, of new jobs were “made.” 

But these jobs did not constitute the chief 
point in victory. The most significant product 
of the campaign was the notice definitely served 
that Chicago’s 250,000 Negroes expected in 
the future as a matter of course that they 
should be allowed in the parlor. This was at- 
tested by the presence in the windows of many 
white stores of signs bearing the legend: “We 
Employ Colored Help.” 

Chicago’s unique contribution to interracial 
co-operation, however, is the South Center De- 
partment Store. In the center of the Negro dis- 
trict, as late as 1927, there was a large vacant 
lot, the only object on it being a large sign, 
advertising envelopes, which had stood there 
for years. Surrounded by 250,000 Negroes, 
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there were white men who had the vision to see 
hidden in that lot “acres of diamonds.” They 
dug and they built; the Savoy ballroom, the 
largest dance hall catering to Negroes in the 
world; the Regal theatre, the largest theatre 
catering to Negroes; the South Center Depart- 
ment Store, the largest department store, and 
stores and shops to constitute the finest office 
building occupied by Negroes anywhere. These 
white men, themselves members of a persecuted 
race, were Harry M. and Louis Englestein. 

The South Center Department Store was 
opened for business March 17, 1928. There 
were 250 jobs. Two hundred and fifty thous- 
and Negroes wanted to know if black boys and 
girls were going to receive their share of those 
250 jobs. True, they had been kept out of the 
parlor and might not know how to act, had 
had little experience in merchandising and sales- 
manship, inexperience which might seriously 
jeopardize the huge investment. But they want- 
ed to learn. They had demonstrated their im- 
patience. The Urban League and other agen- 
cies communicated the temper of the people to 
the financial backers of the new store who 
wanted to do something, but were afraid, of in- 
experienced help, of the possibility that black 
clerks and white clerks would not be able to 
work together. On the other hand, there were 
250,000 Negroes saying: “We will not buy if 
you don’t hire.” 

Fourteen of the first 250 employees of the 
South Center Department Store were Negroes 
—green help. One of these first fourteen was 
the present superintendent of the store, Richard 
L. “Dick” Jones. Born in Albany, Georgia, edu- 
cated in the public schools of Cincinnati; in 
business and commerce at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and in law at the University of Illinois, 
Mr. Jones reached the South Center Depart- 
ment Store completely ignorant of merchan- 
dising. But he had demonstrated his intelli- 
gence and his capacity to get things done in 
the army, in Louisville, associated with Wilson 
Lovett in founding the First Standard Bank, 
and as an executive with the Chicago Defender. 

Could harmony be achieved by mixing white 
and black on equal terms was the consideration 
which perplexed the owners of the store most. 
Would such a mixture work? They were will- 
ing to try, to mix the human ingredients. First, 
their soldier-lawyer-banker was trained. It mat- 
tered nought that he had been army officer 
or banker. Now he was to be made into a mer- 
chant executive. He must be taught the little 
things, then costs, values in merchandise, the 
physical equipment of the store, then manage- 
ment. Those were long, hard days, learning 
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from the ground up a new trade, learning it 
so well that he could be boss, and not just an 
ordinary boss, but a leader used as the medium 
for an untried experiment, that of helping black 
girls and white girls and black boys and white 
boys to work together without friction, of or- 
ganizing them on a merit basis without regard 
to color and imposing a discipline unmixed with 
color. 

After five years, visitors to Chicago’s World 
Fair this summer discovered that the mixture 
has worked. There was no exhibit on the Fair 
grounds that could have had the interest for 
Negro visitors that is contained in the South 
Center Department Store. For they found 
there something entirely different. | Nowhere 
else in the United States is there anything like 
it. Fourteen of the original 250 employees were 
colored. Today 60 per cent of the 185 em- 
ployees are Negroes. Eighty per cent of the 
trade is black. 

John L. Spivak, author of “Georgia Nigger,” 
visited the store this summer. When he had 
finished the tour, he commented: “Why this 
store is no different from any other, except in 
the personnel.” 

The aim has been to make it just like any 
good department store. Many visitors came 
expecting to find a “colored” store, implying 
something not quite up-to-date, a little shoddv. 
They were disappointed. 

But the personnel is different. The same type 
of white girls who work in department stores 
throughout the United States are employed in 
the South Center. In other stores, the fear is 
expressed that these white girls would not work 
with colored girls. But they will and do. Not 
for a week, not just to tide themselves over an 
emergency. They come to seek jobs, take them 
and stick to them. Some of these girls have 
been in the store since it opened. Executives 
are chosen on the basis of seniority and merit. 
White girls work in departments headed by 
colored buyers and colored girls in departments 
headed by whites. There is never any question. 
The rule of promotion is simple. They eat 
together and share their rest room together. 
The same is true of the men. They even laugh 
and talk together without getting hurt. And, 
bless your soul and body, sometimes the em- 
ployees have a dance, and they even dance to- 
gether. 

Now that it has all been done, Mr. Jones be- 
lieves it has been a simple task. 

“We've simply had a job in human engineer- 
ing,” he explains. “This store was built here 
as an investment in a community where both 
(Continued on Page 350) 
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The Function of the Negro College 


By 


ry I begin my duties as President of Talla- 
dega College, this question raised by the 
editor of Oprortuniry, Journal of Negro 
Life, has an immediate interest. What is the 
function of the Negro College? 
It is my belief that the function of the Negro 
College is not different from that of any other 
higher educational institu- 


persons in New York City alone who are eli- 
gible for membership in the Association of 
Unemployed College Alumni. There is nothing 
automatic about the way in which a college 
education opens doors to successful careers. Of 
course, it ought to be true that persons who 
have the ability to shine in academic circles 

should be able to use that 


tion. As Dean Cater of Tal- 


ability in professional life. 


lageda College is fond of 
putting it—There is no such 
thing as “Negro Education.” 
There is education of Ne- 
groes ; but there is no special 
brand of teaching or of 
learning peculiarly fitted to 
the Negro, as though he 
were somehow different from 
other human beings. 


Buell Gallagher, President 
of Talledega, is the youngest 
college president in America. 
This article was delivered in 
the form of an address on the 
Opportunity Radio Program 
over Station WEVD, New 
York. 

—The Editor 


College training should give 
better command of intellec- 
tual capacities. But the point 
is that whatever financial 
value the college degree may 
have is entirely incidental. 
It is not the function of the 
Liberal Arts College to be a 
glorified business school. 
There is another group of 


This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the Negro college 


persons who expect the col- 
lege to function not as a 


is to be an imitation of other 

colleges. We ought to be able to avoid some 
of the errors other educators have made; and 
particularly, we ought to be able to adapt our 
methods to the demands of the present and the 
future. The differences between the Negro col- 
lege and other colleges will be due not to alleged 
peculiarities in racial characteristics, but to 
proficiency in educational technique. The pro- 
gressive Negro college may therefore be some- 
what differently organized or managed—not 
because its function is different but because it 
has discovered a better way to perform that 
function, which is to educate. This much I see 
quite clearly. 

But when the question is asked as to what ed- 
ucation may be, the answer is not so simple. 
The function of the Negro College is education ; 
but what is education? And particularly, what 
is the function of the Liberal College? 

Five or six years ago, before the economic 
doldrums becalmed us, a great many educators 
and students seemed to think that education 
was a means toward a good bank account. They 
said, “It pays to go to college.” The degree 
was supposed to be the earnest of financial 
dividends; the diploma was valued as a kind 
of rabbit’s foot, supposed to bring good for- 
tune and the Success spelled with a capital 
“S.” But if the depression has done nothing 
else, it has punctured this balloon of falsehood. 
It is estimated that there are more than 10,000 


business school but as a kind 
of young ladies’ finishing school. The college 
is to teach them how to move in polite society, 
what to say at the right moment, what to wear 
and how to wear it, when to tell white lies, and 
how to shake hands gracefully. 

Now, I should be the first to plead for the 
cultivation of the graces of genuine culture 
and good breeding. There is no point in being 
a boor. The college should afford full oppor- 
tunity for its students to acquire an intelligent 
appreciation of beauty and goodness and prop- 
riety. The world is sufficiently vulgar and com- 
monplace as it is. A man is not educated if 
he is illiterate in these things. But once again, 
these things which mark the man of culture and 
good breeding are by-products of the educative 
process. The principal function of the college 
is not this veneering business. The natural wood 
is itself beautiful, if genuinely treated. To 
change the figure: there is little use in adorning 
the barbaric barrenness of the average Ameri- 
can (of whatever race) with daintily attached 
artificial flowers. Culture is the natural flow- 
ering of the cultivated spirit. And as such it 
is a legitimate by-product of a liberal educa- 
tion, while at the same time, there are other 
things which are necessary to ensure healthy 
growth. 

It is my conviction that the purposes of a 
college are relative to the needs of those whom 
it is to serve, and particularly relative to the 
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social situation in which the college is set. That 
does not mean that there are different kinds 
of education for different social groups. It 
means that an intelligently conceived college 
will aim to meet the needs of the kind of world 
which it confronts. 

The present hour, with its jingoistic dictat- 
ors and its ominous increase in blind passion 
and narrow and bigoted prejudice, makes im- 
perative that there be an authentic liberaliz- 
ing and liberating influence at work to counter- 
act this poison in the body politic. Likewise, 
the increase in vulgar herd-mindedness, which 
brings one hundred and twenty million people 
to the same cheap round of meaningless exer- 
cises, dumb sheep for the shearing, suggests 
that some elements of critical thought and in- 
dependent judgment need to be introduced to 
offset the advertisers’ ballyhoo. In the face of 
this increased restraint of liberty and this vul- 
gar mob-mindedness, the task of the college is 
clear. If there is any institution which is by 
nature and tradition fitted to be the champion 
of genuine liberty, it is the liberal college. Some- 
one needs to see that people are neither puppets 
nor cattle. 


We must cultivate the scientific temper. John 
Stuart Mill has a famous description of what 
the scientific and liberally educated mind should 
be: 

“To question all things: never to turn 
away from any difficulty; to accept no 
doctrine either from ourselves or from 
other people without a rigid scrutiny by 
negative criticism; letting no fallacy, or 
incoherence, or confusion of thought, step 
by unperceived; above all, to insist upon 
having the meaning of a word clearly un- 
derstood before using it, and the meaning 
of a proposition clear before assenting 
to it; these are the lessons we learn from 
‘workers in Science.’ With all this vigorous 
management of the negative element, they 

inspire no scepticism about the reality of 
truth or indifference to its pursuit. The 
noblest enthusiasm, both for the search 
after truth and for applying it to its high- 
est uses, pervades these writers.” 
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Thus did Mill characterize the men of scienti- 
fic temper. 

This it is to be free in mind: to be independ- 
ent in arriving at our judgments, intelligent in 
formulating them, and honest both in defend- 
ing and in relinquishing them. This it is to 
know the Truth. Above the doorways of the 
halls of learning we should grave the words, 
“Ye shall know the Truth and the Truth shall 
make you free.” Free from the tyranny of 
mob-mindedness, whether articulated by a dic- 
tator or incoherently bawled from the throats 
of bovine crowds. 

One more word. The scientific temper, alone, 
is not enough. Free men, liberated from mob- 
mindedness, need also to be free from the chains 
of selfishness. We must correct the evils of 
anarchic individualism. 

It is the paradox of this topsy-turvy day 
that it should be both the most completely 
mass-minded and the most completely individu- 
alistic. We may be herded into the same pas- 
tures and milked by the same profiteers, but 
we are each bent on getting the greenest grass. 
Mass compulsion and individual selfishness are 
actually twin faces of the same counterfeit coin. 
If we are to be free, the Liberal College must 
liberate us from both. 

And just as the scientific temper is the cure 
for non-intelligent herd-mindedness, so the re- 
ligious temper is the cure for the sickness of 
greed. In place of the narrow and self-centered 
ambitions which seem so largely to determine 
the actions both of men and of races, we must 
cultivate a wideness of spirit and urbanity of 
temperament—even more, a burning passion 
for humanity. Over the portals of our halls 
there is a second sentence which should be 
graven: “He that seeketh his life shall lose it; 
and he that looseth his life shall find it.” 

The Liberal College should cultivate both 
the scientific temper and the religious spirit, 
liberating the leaders of the races from herd- 
mindedness and selfishness, sending forth young 
men and young women of intelligence and pas- 
sion to carry on the struggle for freedom. If 
the Negro college discharges this function, it 
will become increasingly difficult for an illiberal 
society to continue its inequalities and iniquities. 
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I AM leaving Washington with mixed feelings 

of despair and hope. My despair arises 
from the fact that not yet have important offi- 
cials decided what they can do to lift discrimin- 
ation against Negroes evident to a more or 
less degree in every national activity. They 
know unfairness exists, and many want to era- 
dicate it. Why can’t they? The reason is ob- 
vious. They are afraid. Afraid lest they be 
embarrassed by an unyielding Southern senti- 
ment which would defy the Government if the 
Federal “big stick” were applied. Afraid lest 
Negroes might lose rather than gain if the “big 
stick” were applied. Afraid to force any unpop- 
ular issue until the Recovery Program is out 
of its infancy. Afraid to be too definitely com- 
mitted to a New Deal for Negroes because of 
political consequences. 

Thus every phase of the program—relief, 
the reforestation camps, the NRA, the reem- 
ployment program, and so on—is falling short 
of its obligation to Negroes; and yet there are 
Cabinet and other responsible officials who 
would welcome a sure but safe course of action. 
I am aware that official Washington has a huge 
task to administer. I have heard charges of un- 
fairness, of indecision, and of laissez-faireness 
that had nothing to do with race. I have seen 
bewilderment, hesitancy, and doubt in the coun- 
tenances of almost every one with whom I have 
talked. No one is certain about anything. It 
is all an experiment. Just to see the whirl and 
buzz in the Federal department buildings is 
sufficient to convince one of magnitude and 
confusion. 

And so the controversial race question, 
though it bobs up always and everywhere, has 
thus far had to wait until other things have 
been settled. 

In spite of this I am hopeful because there is 
intelligent understanding of the situation in 
official circles, because Negroes have not kept 
still and accepted discrimination without pro- 
test, and because there is every evidence that 
progress is being made. The intelligent service 
a number of Negroes are rendering has been 
augmented by equally as intelligent assistance 


The Situation in Washington 


By T. Hiri 


from white experts. I saw evidence that ex- 
ecutives were not merely reading letters of com- 
plaint, but were worrying about them. I know 
that several important people in official circles 
are considering “doing something about it.” 

The Negro has made a good case for him- 
self in Washington. The working class has 
registered continuous protest and this the Re- 
covery Administration is not overlooking. All 
classes have written on every activity in the 
program. The farmers, the household em- 
ployees, the building tradesmen, the scientists, 
the statisticians, the social workers, the edu- 
cators—they have all made their points often, 
loud, and clear. Positive as well as negative 
views have been expressed. 


I cannot see how the fairness of certain Ca- 
binet members can be kept under restraint much 
longer. Regardless of political expediency, their 
innate sense of justice will force them to do 
their part. Some new developments have come 
already: The Secretary of the Interior has ad- 
vised all state engineers responsible for the 
public works in their states that there be no 
discrimination exercised against any person be- 
cause of color or religious affiliation, and has 
asked that they bring this policy to the atten- 
tion of all contractors and sub-contractors. 
The Secretary of Commerce has appointed a 
Negro to head a bureau in his Department; 
and a decision in favor of Negro transients in 
the South is a decided step forward. Subsist- 
ence home projects may soon be announced. 


Unless more is done, however, the South will 
be overrun not only with unemployed, but also 
with unfed, unslept, and unclothed Negroes. 
No political fortune, no sectional habits, can 
be tolerated when human life is at stake; and 
somewhere, in Washington or out of it, leader- 
ship will come to see that men, women, and 
children are at least fed, housed and clothed. 

In the meanwhile let the protests continue to 
go to Washington. No Government employee 
is too important to be addressed on any subject 
respecting the welfare of a single citizen of 
the nation. 
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Awards 

The Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New York 
City, announces a Prize Essay Contest on “Along This 
Way,” the Autobiography of James Weldon Johnson. 
The title of the essay is “What This Book Means to 
the Negro Student.” The prizes are: first prize $25.00 
and a copy of “Along This Way”; second prize, $10.00 
and a copy of “Along This Way”; third prize, $5.00 
and a copy of “Along This Way”; fourth, fifth and 
sixth, an autographed copy of “Along This Way.” The 
judges are Crystal Bird, Benjamin Brawley and George 
S. Schuyler. The length of the essays must be between 
200 and 300 words. Essays must be mailed not later 
than midnight, November 20th, 1933. 


* * * 


The Memorial Committee of the New York Chapter 
of the Morgan College Alumnae Association announces 
the award of a gold medal designed by E. Waters 
Turpin, a Morgan alumnus, to that Negro who in the 
estimation of the Committee of Awards has made the 
greatest contribution in the field of general philosophy. 
The New York Alumnae Chapter also offers two scholar- 
ships for undergraduate study at Morgan. Officers are 
Mark Anthony Smith, President, Miss Sally Ponzo, 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Bowie, Secretary. 


The Urban League 

From the report of Reginald Johnson of the Atlanta 
Urban League we learn that in June, “a survey was 
conducted throughout the entire state as well as the 
City of Atlanta in cooperation with the National Urban 
League to determine relief practices, reforestation en- 
rollment, extent of participation in farm and home 
loans and the extent programs have been available to 
transients and homeless Negroes. Most of this data has 
been compiled and has been used very extensively in 
encouraging greater participation of Negroes in these 
services. As a direct result of the efforts of this organ- 
ization which was carried on over a period of two years 
and culminated with our last recommendations for 
the care of transient and homeless colored men and 
women based on our survey of needs, the relief admin- 
istration is now developing a plan in Fulton County 
for the care of the colored transient and homeless. At 
the request of the Fulton County Relief Administration 
this organization assisted in the development of the 
methodology for approaching this problem. It is our 
belief that at the present time we have the beginning of 
an adequate approach to the care of transient and 
homeless colored men and women not only in the City 
of Atlanta, but in the State of Georgia. Because of 
the re-registration for the federal reforestation, we have 
recently submitted our findings to the Georgia Relief 
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Administration covering the extent the Negro was ex- 
cluded throughout the State of Georgia. 

Since the advent of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, we have watched very closely its effect on the 
Negro. We found to many colored, the NRA was a 
blessing, giving them shorter hours, increased wages, 
more employment and in general, better working con- 
ditions. On the other hand, we found many Negroes 
who had lost their jobs because of the employers’ ad- 
justment to the NRA. Some were replaced with white, 
some were still working, but under conditions in viola- 
tion to the NRA regulations. 

To date, 107 instances, involving over 500 persons 
who have received an unfortunate reaction to the ap- 
plication of the NRA, are now on file in our office. 
We are happy to report at this time that one of the 
most flagrant violations reported to us, wherein a com- 
pany attempted to intimidate its employees and pay 
them from 6c to 13c an hour, has been partially ad just- 
ed, in that, since reporting this violation to the proper 
authorities, working conditions have been improved and 
wages increased as far as Negro employees are con- 
cerned. This has affected some three hundred Negroes. 
In data collected on NRA violations we have found 
between 50 and 60 displacements of Negroes with white 


labor.” 


Strong protest has been lodged by William M. Ashby, 
Secretary of the Springfield (Illinois) Urban League, 
with Governor Henry Horner of that state over the 
closing of the Poor Relief Station at Cairo. According 
to the Associated Negro Press, “The station was or- 
dered closed by the relief authorities of Alexander 
County because of strikes at the federal barge line oil 
mills at Cairo. The men refused to work at the mills 
and sought relief. Most of the mill workers are Ne- 
groes.” 

The authorities, it is said, closed the Relief Station 


in order to break the strike of the employees. 
* 


Business Enterprise 

The Insurance Index for October 1933, a Special 
Convention Number, carries the photographs of H. E. 
Hall, President of the Mammoth Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, W. W. Turner, Secretary of the 
Domestic Life and Accident Insurance Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and Harry Pace, President of the Su- 
preme Liberty Life Insurance Company of Chicago, 
with the following comment: 

“Men like Harry Pace, President of the Supreme 
Liberty Life Insurance Company, H. E. Hall, President 
of the Mammoth Life and Accident Insurance Co., John 
Holloman, head of the Pyramid Mutual Life Insur- 
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ance Company, and the man who is working out the 
salvation of the Victory Life Insurance Company, W. 
W. Turner, of the Domestic Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, and others too numerous to mention, 
deserve credit possibly more than any other members 
of their race. It is men like these who built great in- 
stitutions from humble sources, that are a credit, not 
only to their race, but to these United States of America 
and we are proud to, in some small measure, pay them 
justly deserved tribute. 

“Nothing more clearly illustrates the great strength 
and financial integrity of colored insurance companies 
than does the fact that, during these times of economic 
stress, these institutions have met every just claim 
promptly and have increased their amount of insurance 


in force.” 


Emergency Relief 
In the Atlanta, Ga., Conference of State Directors 


of Relief on September 11, 1933, it was stated in the 
minutes that “Parallel care shall be provided for Colored 
Transients. State governments should not differentiate 
between race or creed and this fact shall be recognized 
in the development of state program.” 


Boy Scouts 

Scoutmaster George N. Fennell of Troop 20, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, has been awarded the Scoutmasters’ 
Key by the Eagle Rock Scout Council of Montclair. 
The Key is Scouting’s highest award to Scoutmasters 
and Mr. Fennell is the first of his race in New Jersey 
to receive this honor. 
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South Center 
Department Store, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


(See Page 342) 


Race Relations 


A recommendation approved by the Milwaukee Race 
Relations Council at the October, 1933 meeting: 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Because it is sound principle that everyone should 
have opportunity to work to earn a living, and 

Because in all lines connected with public duty, such 
as paying taxes, bearing arms in time of war, and 
similar public activities, all citizens are treated alike 
without regard to color, and 

Because all citizens, regardless of color, are accept- 
able buyers of the products of industry, and 

Because our whole social fabric is based upon the 
principle of a democratic equality with special privileges 
to none,— 

Because of all these things, the Milwaukee Race Rela- 
tions Council strongly urges that employers of labor 
adopt the policy of giving work to capable persons 
without regard to color. 

The fairness of this policy is already recognized and 
the policy practiced by the United States Government 
in its activities connected with the NRA, by some 
states, Indiana for example, which make it unlawful 
under penalty for employers on state and municipal 
jobs to discriminate against colored persons, by the city 
of Milwaukee in its public works, and by many private 
concerns. 

There are in Milwaukee about 12,000 colored persons. 
These people do not ask for or desire charity or doles 
or special privileges. They do ask for opportunity to 
work. This is a fair and reasonable request. 

The members of the Milwaukee Race Relations Coun- 
cil believe that the giving of work to the colored people, 
at least somewhat in proportion to their numbers, will 
be a sound social and economic policy. We therefore 
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urge that there be no discrimination against workers 
because of color. 

The Milwaukee Race Relations Council is composed 
of representatives from the Milwaukee Council of 
Churches, the Federated Church Women, The Woman’s 
League of Peace and Freedom, The Milwaukee Wom- 
an’s Club, Organizations of Jewish Women, the Urban 
League, the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, the various other groups interested 
in promoting better race relations. 

MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
George E. Teter, President of Council 
Dr. E. LeRoy Dakin, Vice-president 
George W. Hamilton, Vice-president 
Mrs. C. M. Barr, Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Michael Levin 
Mrs. Wilbur Halyard 
George H. De Reef 


SHOULD BLACK TURN RED? 
(Continued from Page 332) 


and poor, white and black. Race prejudice in 
the hands of the poor whites is a political dyna- 
mic of great danger. 

The proletarian mob never reasons or inves- 
tigates but responds to tocsins and alarums 
as rallying cries. “Lynch the Negro!” arouses 
the thirst for vengeance. There is no need for 
evidence: accusation is sufficient for proof. The 
passion for vengeance is the only proof needed 
or demanded. Three thousand Negroes have 
been lynched during the last fifty years upon 
accusation. Guilt or innocence makes no dif- 
ference to the mob, blinded by passion and 
prejudice. These mobs are composed of the 
“Wool Hats” and “red necks,” the proletarian 
yeomanry of the South and the hoodlums of the 
North. We have heard very little of the “broad- 
cloth mob” since the days of Willliam Lloyd 
Garrison. Restraint of the lawless propensity 
of these lynchers is exerted by the better ele- 
ment of the whites who themselves are placed 
in jeopardy if they too drastically check its 
raging fury. 

The Ku Klux Klan, whose basic principle is 
to eliminate the Negro as a full American 
citizen is recruited in the main from the same 
social element. It failed in the accomplishment 
of its nefarious purpose mainly because it could 
not get the requisite reenforcement from the 
upper element to furnish efficient and unselfish 
leadership. Had there risen up among them a 
man possessed of the domineering spirit and 
political genius of Adolph Hitler, the move- 
ment might have succeeded in reducing the Ne- 
gro to the status of a Pariah and an outcast 
in the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 
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The history of the Scottsboro case to date 
fully illustrates the danger to the Negro of 
proletarian race prejudice, and how it is held, 
measurably, in check by the better element, 
These unfortunate boys were twice convicted 
by a white yeoman jury surrounded by a mob 
yelling for revenge. 

The chief justice of the State of Alabama 
had the moral courage to withstand the mob 
atmosphere to the extent of affirming his be- 
lief that the accused had not had a fair trial. 
The Supreme Court of the United States up- 
held his judgment. The boys were remanded 
for a new trial. Again a yeoman jury brought 
in a verdict of guilty, but the presiding judge, 
of aristocratic antecedents and rearing, set 
aside the verdict as being flagrantly at variance 
with the evidence. Left to the tender mercies 
of the proletarian mob, these boys guilty or 
innocent, would long ago have been dispatched 
into eternity, and the reputation of the race 
blacked with the perpetration of another 
“usual crime.” 

In view of all of the facts and factors in- 
volved in the situation it seems obvious that 
not only would a communistic state in America 
put the Negro outside the pale, but the agita- 
tion for such a state on his part, is fraught 
with grave peril to his race whose only hope for 
salvation lies in the fulfillment of the principles 
laid down in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 


AND, LO! IT WORKED! 
(Continued from Page 344) 


races live. The owners of the store recognize 
their responsibility to the community, white 
and black. Money has no color, and neither 
has merit. Just as an engineer who might be 
building a bridge in Pennsylvania would resort 
to the same principles used in bridge-building 
in Ohio, so have we organized this store, in re- 
spect to merchandise, selling and discipline. 
Our rules and principles are the same as those 
used in all first-class department stores. We 
have not had to use any force or any persua- 
sion. Color has seemed to be the last thing on 
the minds of our employees. They want jobs 
and the store wants service. We give them the 
jobs and require the service. Of course, if @ 
white girl did not wish to work beside a colored 
girl, or vice versa, she could quit. But they 
don’t and they create no problem by staying. 
This store has shown me that blacks and whites 
will and can work together, harmoniously and 
with pride in each other, if they are allowed to 
do so by the employer.” 
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